EMPLOYMENT AGENCY: FOR THE 
DISABLED 


Bernadine Bailey 
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R. JONES cannot run a foot 
race. He probably would 
a ““- be no asset on your firm’s 
a bowling team. But he will earn every 
cent of his salary as a comptometer 
operator.” | 
On such realistic recommendations 
as this, thousands of handicapped 
‘Americans are getting—and holding 
—dgocd jobs in every branch of busi- 
ness and industry. They are blind 
_ men and women, persons with one or 
both arms or legs missing, heart 
ases, paralyzed persons, and so on. 
Only a few years ago the majority 
_of them would have been regarded as 
‘useless’ as wage earners, a burden 
to themselves, tieir relatives, and 
“the state. 
‘The agency which is bringing new 
| ~ hope to the 25 million Americans 
. who suffer from some form of handi- 
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be " like the and of saree 
S But it didn’t stop Louis—not after 
the doctor told him: ‘‘Remember 
ouis, a2 man is worth three dollars 
a the neck down, but there is no 
Be mit to his value from the neck up.’ 
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Spurred by this philosophy, Louis / »,y 
Sabella worked his way through | 


Northwestern University by organ- 
izing and conducting an orchestra. 
His first job, as manager of a garage, 
led to his becoming manager of a 
chain of garages. 

When the crash brought an od to 
this work, Louis took a civil service 
examination and was appointed to 
the Central Placement Bureau for 
Handicapped Workers, where he 
dealt with amputees and heart cases. 
He is now doing employer-relations 
work with a government agency. 

Somewhere along the line, he at- 
tended law school at night and 
earned an LL.B degree. Also, he is 
an expert swimmer—and swimming 
teacher. 

Mr. Sabella’s work with the dis- 
abled soon showed him that only a 
person who has actually experienced 
their problems can give them the 
understanding help they need.. He 
also found that there was no organ- 
ization to do this work. 

Getting together a small group of 
business and professional men, also! 
disabled, he founded the Disabled 
Persons Association of America, a 
nonprofit and nonsectarian “organ- 
ization. 

The organization Beans with’ a’ 
carefully planned program of social 
activities, to help its members build 
morale and gain self-confidence. 

Then it concentrated on finding 
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the right jobs for handicapped work- 
ers. Sabella never sent an applicant 
out “cold’’ to see a prospective | 
employer; ke interviewed the em- 
ployer first and sold him on the idea. 


play up his abilities, and 99 times 


maintained. 


system works.”’ 


An example is a 37-year-old man } 


who had lost both arms at the elbow. 
He had hooks to serve as arms, but 
still couldn’t get work. He went to 
the DPA. “I don’t want sympathy,” 
he began, ‘‘but I do want a job.”’ 

He was referred to several employ- 
ers, each of whom gave him a 
thorough interview. Two weeks be- 
fore Christmas one of these em- 
ployers offered him a job as a 
messenger, at $27.50 a week. “It’s 
the best Christmas present I ever 
had,’ declared the armless man, 
with tears in his eyes. 

Through a newspaper story, the 
association found him a place to 
live near his job, where he would 
receive the necessary assistance with 
dressing and eating. In the year and 
a half of carrying messages in a 
basket fastened to his hooks, he has 
had two raises and is now going to 


_. school and learning to write. 


Another interesting case is that of 
a 30-year-old woman, blind since 


_ she was eight. Although she was an 
expert typist, no one would give her 
a job. Down to her last few dollars, 


she was on the point of returning to 


.. her home town, beaten, when she 


_ tice, and she completed ai ‘month’ 
' course in one week. 

“Minimize a man’s handicap and | 
_job as a dictaphone operator aj 
out of 100 he will land the job,” he | 
“The fact that, in > 
1944, 1500 cripples in the Chicago | 
area alone secured well-paying jobs | 
through the DPA is proof that the — tays|| 
| quietly under her cei while ‘she’s|| 
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[heard about the work of he DP. | 


{ The association arranged with ; | 
dictaphone company for her to prac | 


Meanwhile the DPA fount her <| 


$32.50 a week (since raised tel] 
$35.00). She now goes back anc|| 
forth to business—a trip that in» 
volves a change of streetcars—with 
her Seeing-Eye Dog, who | 
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A large printing concern | hirec!] 
75 handicapped persons through the 
DPA in one month: shopworkers. | 
stenographers, clerks, messeng 
and switchboard operators. — 


better production than the average 
feeder, because they take no time 
to “visit with the boys.” _ Other 
handicapped employes work as com~ 
positors, head pressmen, retouc 
and proofreaders. 

Through wide experience, | | 
DPA’s placement director has 
learned just what work can ech ne 


any type of work; men on crutc 
are sent to jobs that require 
walking about. a 
A colored man, with both I 
Was given a job he could do si 
down. Another man with ty 
off was placed with a currency 
change where he could sit behin 
counter and do a full day’s wo 
A man with his arm off a 
shoulder was placed with a s 
cloth company where, with the : . 
ofa gadget that he himself invented 1, 
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he runs a machine alone that was 
formerly handled by two normal 
persons. 

Deaf mutes have been placed by 

“the DPA in assembly jobs, while 
_blind persons have been hired to de 
packaging. 

_ Professional people also find work 
Phrough the association. A lawyer 
who had lost a leg was placed as a 
claim adjuster for a large insurance 
company. A deaf man who had had 

unusual difficulty in finding work 
was immediately placed by the DPA 
as a traveling auditor. A safety 
: engineer with a leg amputation was 
placed in his own field of work. 
‘Statisticians, industrial engineers, 
accountants, stationary engineers, 
ie nd advertising managers—as well 
; all types of clerical workers and 
‘Shilled and unskilled labor—have 
ound positions through the organ- 
zation. In no case has a salary dis- 
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i 7 or Peart cases, the DPA requires 
a memorandum from the physician, 
giving a prognosis of the case and a 
statement as to how many hours a 
ey the person can safely work. 
At first it may be only four hours, 
but as the heart adapts itself to a 
| greater amount of work the doctor 
may later allow six hours a day and 
j eventually full time. 

_ Once the disabled person has a job 
lhe almost invariably proves his 
worth. Hundreds of employers have 
‘become convinced that the disabled 
are highly desirable employes. They 
have less absenteeism, less tardiness, 
better production, and a more seri- 
jous attitude toward their work. 
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They also have a lower accident rate 
because they are more careful than 
able-bodied persons. : 

Physically handicapped persons 
often develop higher-than-average | 
skills because. of unusual concen- 
tration on their tasks. 

The Medical Division of the Civil 
Service Commission gives the fol- 
lowing results of a survey conducted 
among 100 large corporations: 

Of 97 employers reporting on 

ABSENTEEISM, 53 found it to be 

less for the handicapped, 39 found it 


the same in both groups, and only 5 
found it to be more for the handi- 
capped. 

Of the 87 employers reporting on 
ACCIDENT RATE, 49 found it to 
be lower among the handicapped, 36 
found it the same in both groups, and 
only 2 found it higher among the 
handicapped. 


Of the 105 employers reporting on 
PRODUCTIVITY, 25 found the out- 
put to be higher among the handi- 
capped, 69 found it the same in both 
groups, and only i1 found it lower 
among the handicapped. 


One optical firm periodically runs 
an advertisement seeking handi- 
capped persons for clerical work, or 
to wash and pack lenses. The replies 
are screened by the DPA, and those 
who seem qualified are sent to the 
firm’s training school and _ then 


placed in good positions. 


Typical of these was the 17-year- 
old girl who was backward and 
unhappy at school because of a 
speech defect and slight paralysis in 
one hand. After a few months of 
satisfactory work with the optical 
company, she is a changed indivi- 
dual. “People are so nice to me,” 
she beams. 
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A monthly bulletin keeps mem- 
bers in touch with each other and 
gives news of employment openings 
and civil service examinations. The 
DPA monthly parties are gay affairs, 
where men and women meet others 
with similar handicaps and imme- 
diately lose the feeling of being out- 
casts. Card games, chess, Bingo, 
sound movies, and music add up to 
evenings of fun for a group that 
must forego dancing, bowling, ping- 
pong, and active sports. 

A practical DPA department is 
_the Swap and Exchange Service for 
persons with one leg or one arm. Two 
individuals, one having a left leg 
and the other a right, are put in 
touch with each other so that they 
can co-operate in buying one pair 


of shoes or in exchanging the shoe. 


that cannot be used. Gloves and 
hose are similarly exchanged. Ra- 
tioning has converted this service 
into big business, with as many as 
600 inquiries a week coming from 
all parts of the country. 

In Harvey C. Church, president 


of the national organization, the ~ 


members have an outstanding ob- 
ject lesson of courage and i ingenuity. 
_ Mr. Church was struck with infan- 


Patriotic Burst 


yee MAN can express his patriotism as he sees fe elderly ‘iat 
man carrying a music case and a folding music stand ween ti 
briskly into Lafayette Square across from the White House. 
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tile paralysis in May, 1933. } 
very day that he left the ho 
five months later, he returned to h 
job with a Chicago newspaper. 
Throughout his hospitalizatio: ? 
had kept up with his work by me 
of the telephone and ‘secre 
assistance. Pegi 

Since an automobile was ess : 
to his job, in less than two ¥ 
he had a car that he could run, fit 
with an automatic clutch “and ae 
hand brake that he devised himself. 


Mr. Church’s office, on the ‘Of 
floor of a Loop buldinet can 


the line on the elevator. F ea 
he was carried up and down | “ 


under his own power, even diene 
as Mr. Church says, “It was qui 
a chore.” He has not been carri 
up or down the stairs since. = — 
Not only has he advanced in busi 
ness, but, like so aay of his fellox "4 


illness. 


Taking up a position directly facing the executive mansion, poe 
he unfolded his music stand, placed some music on it, drew a cornet 


from his case, and piidodeded to tootle “Columbia, the Gem of Be 


Ocean’”’ three times. 


He then folded up his equipment and went away. 
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